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HASTTXGS  WVMAX  BAKER,  B.  A. 

CLINTOX,    S.    C. 

"Along  the  eool  seqitcstered  7'iile  of 
life  he  keeps  the  ezvn  tenor  of  his  leay." 

P^ntered  "06;  nieniber  of  the  Eukos- 
mian  literary  society;  critic  and  secre- 
tary, 'o8-'o9;  critic  and  president,  'og-"io; 
president,  two  terms,  'lo-'n  :  literary 
editor  of  The  Collegian,  'lo-'ii;  inter- 
society  debate,  '11. 

A  future  Episcopal  minister!  Yes,  and 
he  loves  fried  chicken,  too.  Oratory  is 
very  pleasing  to  him.  Hastings  wanderL- 
around  a  good  deal,  and  yet,  on  his  re- 
turn t  )  Clinton,  he  says,  ""Sly  heart  is 
still  'Little.'" 


FRANK  HICKLIX   (Special; 


RICHBITRG,    S.    C. 


"Let  me  be  no  assisfonf  for  n  sttite, 
But  keep  a  farm  and  pasture  great." 

Entered  '0"^ ;  memlier  of  the  Eukosmiaii  literary  society;  critic,  'og-'io;  vice- 
president,  first  term,  "io-"ii. 

Since  entering  P.  C.  he  has  steadily  grown,  in  favor  with  the  student  body. 
He  may  always  be  relied  upon  to  tell  the  truth  for  himself  upon  any  and  all 
occasions.  One  would  imagine  that  "Hick"  is  content,  but  not  so,  for  he  is 
dreaming  of  a  rural  cottage,  surrounded  by  grounds  bordered  with  fields  of 
growing  tobacco. 


GEORGE  W.  TAYLOR,  JR.,  B.  A. 

;       GREENVILLE,  S.   C. 

"A  merry  licart  makcth  a  cheerful 
countenance." 

Entered  '08;  meml:)er  of  the  Eukos- 
mian  literar}^  society;  conductor,  ser- 
geant-at-arms,  'o8-'o9;  secretary,  first 
term,  'og-'io;  president,  third  term,  'og- 
"10;  business  manager  and  leader  of  col- 
lege glee  club;  double  bass  violinist  in 
orchestra ;  tirst  tenor  in  glee  club ;  ex- 
change editor  of  The  Collegian,  'io-'ii  ; 
Alimmi  Editor,  '11-12;  poet  of  class, 
'lo-ii;  member  of  the  Pi.  K.  A.  frater- 
nity. 

George  is  a  genius  in  his  way,  and 
that  way  is  tinged  with  a  faint  glow  of 
music.  Although  devoting  himself  to 
the  guitar,  he  has  not  left  the  other  sides 
of  life  undeveloped.  He  is  of  genial 
disposition,  a  favorite  of  the  faculty,  and 
has  few  equals  as  an  amateur  bass  violin- 
ist. George  is  suspected  of  being  a  heart-smasher.  When  he  is  not  at  class, 
his  benevolent  spirit  leads  him  to  the  Thornwell  Orphanage. 


RUTH  BAILEY,  B.  A. 

CLINTON,    S.    C. 

"A  rose  z^-ith  all  its  st^'cefest  leaves  yet 
folded." 

Entered  '06;  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
class  'o9-'io. 

What  must  we  say  aljout  Ruth?  She 
has  light,  frizzly  hair  and  a  very  pleas- 
ant smile.  She  is  a  very  original  char- 
acter and  exceedingly  frank.  Dislikes 
deception.  '•Ruth'"  has  not  spent  all  her 
years  in  idleness,  but  has  "gleaned'" 
some  truths  along  the  path  of  knowledge. 


CHARLES  DARBY  FULTOX,  B.  A. 

KOBE,    JAPAN 

"Infinite  riclics  in  a  little  room." 
Entered  '06 ;  member  of  the  Philo- 
mathian  literar}-  society;  doorkeeper, 
corresponding  secretary,  'o7-'oS;  tirst 
censor,  second  term,  '08- "09;  secretary, 
vice-president,  '09-"  10:  won  Greek  medal 
'o8-'og;  president,  critic,  "io-"ii  ;  won 
chemistry  medal,  'oQ-'io;  baseball  team, 
three  years;  tennis  team,  four  years; 
local  editor  of  The  Collegian,  'og-'io: 
business  manager,  'io-"ii:  first  violin  in 
orchestra;   second  tenor   in  glee  club. 

Here  comes  one  of  the  future  profes- 
sors of  P.  C.  This  lad  of  brilliant  in- 
tellect avows  before  many  of  his  classes 
that  he  has  not  seen  the  lesson.  For 
awhile  we  believed  him,  Init  now  we  have 
reasons  for  disbelieving  him.  He  is  in- 
terested in  the  marks  of  punctuation. 
The  one  easiest  for  him  to  use  is  the 
period.     It's  such  a  dainty  "Dot"  ! 


RUPERT  McINTOSH,  B.  A. 

CLINTON,    S.    C. 

"To  be  good,  rather  than  to  be  con- 
spicuous." 

Entered   "06;   member   of   the     Eukos- 
mian  literary  society;  corresponding  sec- 
retary,   second    term,     'o7-'o8;     monitor, 
third  term,  'o7-'o8;  secretary,  first  term 
'o9-'io;   won  Freshman  medal,  '06-07. 

Rupert  is  a  quiet,  studious  lad.  He 
looks  at  us  in  disgust  when  we  practice 
our  vocal  lessons  in  Dr.  Bean's  room 
during  recitations.  We  hope  that  the  fu- 
ture holds  many  bright  days  in  store  for 
Rupert. 


THOMAS  WILLIAM  SIMPSON,  B.  A. 

HONEA    PATH,    S.    C. 

"There  should  a  wreath  be  Zi'oi'cii 
To  tell  the  zcorld  thy  worth." 

Entered  '06;  member  of  the  Philn- 
mathian  literarj'  society;  second  censor, 
lirst  censnr,  critic,  '06-07;  won  declaim- 
er's  medal,  '07;  critic,  'o7-'o8 ;  president 
of  class,  critic,  first  censor,  president, 
delegate  to  Rochester  convention,  '09- 
'10;  one  of  the  winning  debaters  for  the 
trophy  cup,  "09;  member  of  the  Pi.  K. 
Phi  fraternity;  represented  college  at  the 
Interstate  Oratorical  Contest,  '10;  presi- 
dent, critic,  'lo-'ii;  president  of  class, 
'11;  editor-in-chief  of  The  Collegian, 
'lO-'ii  ;  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  'io-"ii  ;  baseball  team,  four 
years;  manager,  191 1. 

An  orator  of  no  nitan  aljility.  Awoke 
one  morning  and  found  himself  famous 
by  the  graceful  rendering  of  his  speech, 
"Sorrows  of  Justice.'"  iJr.  Bean  insists  that  one  of  the  gestures  "Simp"  used 
that  night  be  adopted  by  class  '11  as  senior-class  handshake.  "Simp"  means  to 
be  a  lawyer  some  day.  He  gives  a  cordial  invitation  to  all  his  friends  to  call 
on  him   in  his  law-office  and  to  have  a   glass  of  "cherry-smash"   with   him. 

FRA.XCES  COPELAND,  B.  A. 

CLINTON,    S.    C. 

"Hoiv  far  tliat  little  candle  thrones  its  beams!" 

Entered  "06;  historian,  'o8-'o9. 

If  you  wish  to  hear  a  joke  go  to  Frances.  Gifted  with  a  wonderful  vocabulary, 
Frances  has  an  attraction  that  is  pecvdiarly  her  own.  Her  motto  is,  "What's 
the  use  to  worry?  Life  should  be  one  sweet  dream."  P" ranees  is  one  of  the 
wittiest  members  in  the  class. 

SAMUEL  PECK  FULTOX,  B.  S. 

KOBE,  JATAN 

"There  is  inispenL'able  pleasure  attending  the  life  of  a  voluntary  student." 
Entered  '06;  member  of  the   Eukosmian  literary  society;   monitor;  treasurer; 
vice-president;    second   bass   in   the   glee   club;    tirst  violinist    in   the   orchestra; 
pitcher  on  the  baseball  team,  four  years;  tennis,  four  years. 

Sam  lives  the  life  of  an  optimist.  Has  never  known  a  moment's  worry  since 
his  love  for  the  Masonic  order  became  evident.  The  bells  for  chapel  and  reci- 
tations fall  alike  on  Sam's  unheeding  ears.  Enjoys  talking,  and  will  discuss 
any  subject  so  long  as  the  professor  gives  him  the  floor.  Sam's  past  occupation 
was  the  construction  of  an  engine;  at  present  he  is  at  work  on  a  street  car 
motor;  next  year  he  expects  to  be  at  work  in  a  machine  shop. 


BERA  BAILEY,  B.  A. 

CLINTON,    S.    C. 

"I'VIhit  thou  art  zee  know  not: 
IVIuit  is  most  like  tlicc." 

Entered  '07;  won  Copcland  medal  three  years;  won  science  medal  1910;  vale- 
dictorian 191 1. 

Though  usually  quiet,  she  takes  sudden  fits  of  talkativeness.  She  has  done 
nothing  startling  in  her  four  years,  hut  has  gone  along  her  quiet  way,  ahsorhing 
a  little  chemistrv  and  a  few  smiles. 
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%  J.  M.  LEMMON  and  H.  W.  BAKER,  LiteTary  Editors  h 

Senior  Class  History 

When  we  stop  and  look  over  our  record  during  the  past  five 
years,  the  question  confronts  us :  What  have  we  accomplished  ? 
After  all,  the  grandest  thing  in  life  is  not  the  marking  of 
grades  or  arithmetic  victories  to  your  credit,  recording  inven- 
tions or  ascertaining  the  atomic  weight  of  phosphorous,  but  the 
development  of  Christian  manhood  or  womanhood.  Often- 
times the  public  fails  to  make  note  of  the  best  things  in  life. 
Unless  you  know  the  class,  this  history  will  only  give  a  few 
rays  of  light.  For  knowledge  of  the  class  of  191 1,  I  refer  you 
to  the  young  men  and  young  ladies  who  compose  it.  I  feel 
sure  after  you  know  them  you  will  not  be  disappointed. 

Nearly  all  of  the  class  entered  college  as  "Preps."  How  can 
that  day  be  forgotten — the  day  that  we  made  our  way  to  Mr. 
Spencer's  office  for  matriculation !  A  few  days  later,  entrance 
examinations  were  over  and  college  work  was  supposed  to 
have  begun.  Not  so ;  the  poor  "Rats"  were  always  uncertain 
as  to  what  would  happen  next.  The  Rat  Reception  was  looked 
forward  to  with  fear  and  trembling.  How  Clintonian  rocks 
and  dust  fly,  on  the  night  of  this  reception ! 

In  September  we  returned  to  P.  C.  as  Freshmen,  and  we 
were  made  to  realize  this  by  the  amount  of  work  required.  A 
good  number  of  us  lived  through  this  "Fresh"  year,  but  some 
dropped  out  of  line. 

Next  year  we  were  Sophomores.  The  Sophomore  officers 
were:  Mr.  C.  D.  Fulton,  president;  Miss  Irene  Dillard,  poet; 
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Miss  Frances  Copeland,  historian.  This  session  it  was  the 
pleasure  of  the  old  boys  to  tease  the  timid  Freshmen.  By  this 
time  we  knew  something  of  college  life  and  also-  of  work. 
Messrs.  S.  P.  and  C.  D.  Fulton,  two  members  of  our  class, 
were  chosen  representatives  for  the  Inter-Collegiate  Tennis 
Tournament,  held  in  Columbia.  An  orchestra  was  formed  at 
the  beginning  of  this  session.  Messrs.  G.  W.  Taylor,  S.  P. 
and  C.  D.  Fulton  were  the  members  of  the  class  musically  in- 
clined. 

The  number  of  classmen  continues  to  decrease.  There  were 
only  twelve  of  us  when  reached  the  rank  of  stately  Juniors. 
The  Junior  officers  were :  Mr.  T.  W.  Simpson,  president ;  Mr. 
H.  W.  Baker,  historian ;  Miss  Ruth  Bailey,  secretary ;  Miss 
Annie  Blakely,  poet.  The  prospects  for  a  successful  Junior 
year  were  bright.  1910  was  ably  represented  in  baseball,  in 
tennis,  in  the  literary  societies,  in  the  orchestra,  and  in  the 
glee  club — in  fact,  in  all  the  various  college  activities.  Mr. 
T.  W.  Simpson  was  the  one  chosen  to  represent  the  college 
at  the  Interstate  Oratorical  Contest,  Greenwood,  S.  C.  Dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  this  session,  our  hearts  were  saddened 
by  the  resignation  of  our  president.  Dr.  Adams.  We  all  loved 
and  admired  him. 

At  last  that  for  which  we  had  worked  so  long  had  arrived — 
the  dignity  and  glory  of  being  a  Senior.  Ten  of  us  are  safe  (  ?) 
in  the  Senior  class.  We  realize  that  we  have  not  been  as  faith- 
ful in  our  work  as  we  should  have  been,  and  that  we  have 
tried  the  patience  of  Dr.  Bean.  We  ask  the  class  of  1912 
tc  profit  by  our  mistakes  and  rise  to  greater  heights.  Our 
interests  in  athletics,  music,  oratory,  and  literary  work  did 
not  end  with  the  Junior  year,  but  is  even  more  manifest  this 
year.  Messrs.  S.  P.  and  C.  D.  Fulton  again  were  represen- 
tatives at  the  Inter-Collegiate  Tennis  Tournament  held  in 
Clinton,  November  15-18.  Mr.  C.  D.  Fulton,  the  player  in 
singles,  succeeded  in  winning  for  P.  C.  one  of  the  trophy  cups. 
This  is  only  one  of  the  many  pleasant  incidents  which  occurred 
during  the  session.  Another  was  on  April  17,  the  Junior-Sen- 
ior banquet. 
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The  terrors  of  final  examinations  are  almost  here.  The 
writer  is  glad  that  this  sketch  will  not  contain  an  account  of 
those  never-to-be-forgotten  days.  And  then  soon  we  shall  be 
out  in  the  "wide,  wide  world"  to  face  the  more  serious  tasks  of 
life. 

i\Iay  we  ever  look  with  greatest  pleasure  and  pride  upon  the 
days  spent  at  our  Alma  Mater. 

Historian, 

e^     ^>     ^9 

To  My  Classmates 

My  eyes  were  heavy,  almost  closed, 

My  heart  was  heavy  too  ; 
My  heart  was  filled  with  sorrow  deep, 

My  eyes  with  sorrow's  dew. 

The  tears  that  filled  my  heavy  eyes, 

Sought  each  a  parted  mate, 
I  felt  my  heart  heave  heavy  sighs, 

For  I  was  only  eight. 

The  time  had  come,  and  we  prepared 

To  leave  the  old  homestead ; 
An  atmosphere  of  sadness  dwelt. 

Like  mist,  about  each  head. 

And  do  you  think  it  likely,  I, 

A  boy  just  eight  years  old. 
Could  keep  a  pang  of  sorrow  back 

And  let  home-love  grow  cold? 

The  tears  would  come  into  my  eyes, 

Would  trickle  down  my  face. 
For  home  was  dearer,  far,  to  me 

Than  all  the  rest  of  space, 

Vet  home  was  just  a  common  home. 

As  most  young  boys  have  had. 
But  now  to  leave  my  old  homestead 

Had  made  me  very  sad. 
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Although  we  left  the  old  home  for 

A  place  of  richest  joy, 
A  house  with  wealth  displayed  was  not 

A  home  for  me,  a  boy. 

I  thought  it  great  for  us  to  live 
In  wealth,  almost  like  lords, 

But  when  the  day  to  leave  had  come, 
Home  bound  me  as  with  cords. 

I  well  remember  how  I  felt, 

Just  fifteen  years  ago. 
That  same  sad  feeling  rests  on  me 

And  makes  my  spirits  low. 

I  used  to  think  'twould  be  so  grand 

To  finish  college  life, 
And  go  and  work  out  in  the  world 

With  fun  and  pleasures  rife. 

The  great  big  world  was,  oh,  so  full 
Of  pleasures,  as  I  thought. 

But  now  I  see  that  it  presents 
More  problems  to  be  wrought. 

I'm  sad,  now,  just  as  when  a  boy; 

My  college  bridge  is  crossed, 
And  now  the  battles  of  this  life 

Are  to  be  won  or  lost. 

I  now  can  see  that  college  days 

Are  happier,  by  far. 
Than  all  the  days  of  youth  or  age, 

Which  full  of  blessings  are. 

To  leave  my  Alma  Mater  brings 

A  sigh  into  my  breast, 
And  now  it  grives  me  much  to  leave 

My  mates  and  all  the  rest. 


-4 
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The  others  here  will  soon  forget 

The  faces  of  us  all, 
But  we  the  faces  of  our  mates 

Will  easily  recall. 

We  can't  but  feel  an  interest 
In  what  our  classmates  do, 

And  each  will  watch  the  other  as 
His  life  he  journe)^s  through. 

As  each  is  watching  each  to  see 
How  he  his  course  may  run, 
'  May  we  our  duties  do  so  well 

That  we  shall  hear,  "Well  done." 


Taylor,  'ii. 


(^    e^    e^ 

The  limited  States  and  World  Peace 

Few  advocates  of  war  have  an  adequate  conception  of  its 
cost. 

We  pay  out  in  time  of  peace  for  military  and  naval  purposes, 
including  pensions,  more  than  three  hundred  and  eighty  million 
dollars  a  year.  The  armed  peace  of  Europe  in  the  last  thirty- 
five  years  cost  her  one  hundred  and  eleven  billion  dollars.  But 
these  figures  have  no  meaning  to  us.  Our  minds  are  simply 
dazed  by  their  greatness,  consequently  these  figures  lose  their 
significance.  We  know  that  England  has  spent  on  her  war 
equipments  in  the  last  thirty-five  years  almost  enough  money 
to  buy  the  United  States,  but  still  these  figures  have  no  mean- 
ing to  us.  When  we  realize  that  the  cost  of  building  one  of  our 
largest  battleships  would  more  than  replace  every  institution  of 
learning  in  South  Carolina,  we  conceive  in  part  what  it  means 
to  prepare  for  war ;  and  when  we  realize  that  the  cost  of  firing 
one  of  our  largest  guns  would  build  an  American  house  worth 
seventeen  hundred  dollars,  we  immediately  conclude  that  no 
nation,  it  matters  not  how  rich  it  may  be,  can  afford  to  go  to 
war. 

But  should  all  the  money  and  wealth  of  the  world  be  spent 
for  war,  it  would  be  but  a  small  portion  of  the  cost.     H  you 
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would  see  the  actual  cost  of  war,  go  upon  a  battle-field  while 
the  battle  is  raging.  See  that  dense  cloud  of  smoke  which  hovers 
over  the  battle-field,  as  if  it  is  trying  to  hide  from  the  face  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace  the  cruel  and  barbarous  acts  of  man; 
watch  the  lines  that  are  made  up  of  the  nation's  bravest  men, 
as  they  are  constantly  being  broken  by  the  dropping  out  of 
wounded  men ;  watch  the  noble  youths  as  they  stagger  and  fall ; 
watch  men  gasping  and  struggling  for  breath,  dying  a  horrible 
death  for  they  know  not  what;  listen  to  the  boom  of  the  can- 
nonade; listen  to  the  command  of  the  general  who  drives  his 
men  into  the  teeth  of  death  itself;  smell  the  burning  powder 
mixed  with  the  odor  of  fresh  human  blood;  feel  the  warm 
blood  as  it  trickles  from  the  wound  as  you  attempt  to  stanch 
its  flow.  J\^ow  wait  until  the  battle  is  over,  until  the  sun  is  set ; 
wait  for  the  melancholy  of  the  twilight.  Then  go  upon  that 
same  battle-field,  which  has  been  painted  red  with  the  precious 
blood  of  men.  See  that  a  calmness  now  spreads  its  wings  over 
the  battle-field,  as  if  it  is  attempting  to  shelter  suffering  hu- 
manity. See  the  pale  faces  upturned  in  the  moonlight;  note 
the  thousands  of  eyes  that  have  been  glazed  by  death.  Listen ! 
The  stillness  is  constanly  broken  by  the  groans  and  moans  of 
dying  men.  Listen  to  the  moaning  prayers  of  strong  men  in 
agony.    Such  is  the  scene  upon  every  battle-field. 

It  is  true  that  war  costs  a  nation  an  immense  number  of  the 
lives  of  her  best  and  noblest  men,  and  makes  a  once  prosperous 
ration  poor.  But  there  is  another  horrible  cost  of  war.  Walk 
into  a  home  that  has  been  made  destitute  by  war,  a  home  that 
has  been  robbed  of  its  rightful  protector  and  provider.  Look 
into  those  little  faces  pinched  with  hunger;  watch  those  little 
bodies  shuddering  from  cold  because  they  have  no  one  to  pro- 
vide them  with  raiment.  Look  at  the  mother  whose  face  is 
furrowed  with  sorrow,  whose  hair  has  been  whitened  because 
of  grief,  whose  form  is  stooped  because  of  hard  labor.  This 
cost  alone  should  be  sufficient  to  make  all  lovers  of  humanity 
cry,  "Away  with  war !    Peace  forever !" 

To  the  thinking  man  it  seems  absurd  to  prohibit  duels  in 
which  only  two  men  are  engaged  and  to  allow  nations  to  take 
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lip  arms  when  thousands  of  men  are  involved.  Let  us  notice 
the  difference.  Here  are  two  men.  One  has  been  offended  by 
the  other.  They  are  angry  and  each  wants  vengeanc.  Conse- 
quently they  attempt  to  secure  justice  by  fighting.  In  the  con- 
flict one  of  the  men  is  killed.  Then  the  other  man  is  arrested 
and  carried  before  a  court  of  justice,  where  he  is  tried  for  his 
life.  The  court  finds  him  guilty  of  breaking  the  sixth  com- 
mandment and  sentences  him  to  die  upon  the  gallows.  On  the 
other  hand,  here  are  two  nations.  One  has  been  offended  by 
the  other.  They  go  to  war  in  order  to  secure  justice.  In  the 
battle  almost  every  man  in  one  army  is  killed.  What  is  done 
with  the  other  army?  Are  the  victorious  soldiers  carried  be- 
fore a  court  of  justice  and  tried  for  their  lives?  Instead  of 
this,  they  are  crowned  with  laurels  of  honor ;  revered  because 
they  have  won  for  themselves  fame  by  taking  the  lives  of  their 
fellowmen.  They  are  proclaimed  heroes,  and  are  set  up  before 
the  youth  of  the  land  as  examples  of  perfect  manhood. 

To  the  thinking  man  justice  is  so  obscure  in  such  cases  that  it 
cannot  be  seen.  Settling  disputes  by  war  is  not  in  keeping  with 
the  example  that  the  Prince  of  Peace  set  while  he  was  walking 
upon  the  earth.  He  resorted  to  neither  spear  nor  sword ;  he 
had  no  standing  army  with  which  to  conquer  the  world.  And 
when  God  said,  "Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  it  is  not  for  us  to  imagine 
that  he  made  any  mental  reservation  for  men  collectively. 

Oh  nations,  open  your  eyes !  Become  masters  of  your  senses ! 
Realize  how  absurd  it  is  to  spend  your  billions  in  preparing  to 
conquer  foes  that  are  yet  to  be  and  to  withdraw  your  liberality 
while  disease  is  leading  an  army  that  is  gaining  victories 
every  day  throughout  the  world.  The  army  of  disease  is  the 
most  cruel  army  that  has  ever  ravaged  any  country.  It  kills 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  It  pitches  no  tents  at  night;  it 
halts  at  no  Rubicon  to  consider ;  it  conquers  amid  the  burning 
plains  of  the  South  where  the  army  of  Alexander  halted  in 
mutiny;  it  conquers  amid  the  snowdrifts  of  the  North  where 
the  army  of  Napoleon  found  its  winding  sheet. 

Illiteracy,  poverty,  and  crime  are  other  foes  that  hold  civili- 
zation in  check.    Let  America  look  into  some  of  the  homes  of 
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her  people  and  see  poverty  as  it  exists  at  her  own  doors.  Think 
of  the  thousands  of  both  her  natives  and  her  immigrants  who 
have  not  where  to  lay  their  heads.  Let  all  nations  look  into 
the  slums  of  their  cities  and  see  crime,  disgrace,  shame,  and 
degradation  standing  with  their  feet  upon  the  necks  of  right- 
eousness and  purity  and  declaring  themselves  supreme.  Let 
them  note  the  thousands  of  their  young  men  and  women  who 
are  growing  into  manhood  and  womanhood  ignorant  of  every- 
thing save  the  indulgence  and  frivolity  that  their  liberty  affords. 
They  are  destined  to  live  worthless  lives  because  they  have  not 
the  means  to  demand  a  higher  standard  of  living  and  to  educate 
themselves. 

These  considerations  should  be  sufficient  to  make  all  nations 
cry  with  one  accord,  "Away  with  armies !  Away  with  navies ! 
Let  all  disputed  questions  be  settled  by  cool-headed  and  un- 
biased men  !  Let  us  educate  an  army  of  doctors  to  conquer  the 
cruel  army  of  disease !  Let  us  cleanse  the  slums  of  our  cities, 
dethrone  crime,  disgrace,  shame,  and  degradation  and  place 
upon  the  throne  virtue,  purity,  and  righteousness." 

For  centuries  poets  have  dreamed  that  there  would  come  a 
millenium  when  the  foolish  expenditure  of  money  and  the  use- 
less shedding  of  blood  would  cease.  Let  us  hope  that  it  is  not 
very  far  distant,  for  the  brotherhood  of  man  is  advancing  hand 
in  hand  with  civilization. 

Some  say  that  such  a  millenium  will  never  be,  but  remember 
that  we  are  living  in  a  progressive  age.  Men  have  harnessed 
electricity  and  made  it  their  servant ;  made  the  air  their  stroll- 
ing ground;  all  but  communicated  with  the  distant  planets. 
There  is  no  end  to  man's  achievement.  Then  do  you  not  think 
that  people  of  such  an  age  as  this  are  capable  of  establishing 
one  common  court  where  all  international  differences  can  be 
settled,  thus  giving  justice,  not  to  the  mighty,  but  to  whom 
justice  is  due?  Universal  peace  has  been  advancing  ever 
since  the  time  when  the  duel  began  to  replace  murder  and 
assassination  and  when  the  court  began  to  replace  the  duel. 
But  today  the  sentiment  and  progress  of  the  times  lead  rapidly 
to  peace.     Commerce  and  industry  have  demanded  a  closer 
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relationship  of  the  world.  The  Hague  Conference  and  the 
Peace  Congress  have  done  much  toward  promoting  peace. 

But  some  nation  must  lead.  The  question  arises,  "What  na- 
tion shall  be  first  to  disarm  her  soldiers,  sink  her  battle-ships, 
raise  the  banner  of  peace  and  command  all  nations  to  follow  ?" 

Emerson  said,  "As  goes  America,  so  goes  the  world."  When 
the  art  of  printing  was  introduced  into  America,  it  was  prophe- 
sied that  she  would  become  the  seat  of  learning.  And  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  America  will  be  like  a  beacon  set  on  a 
hill.  When  it  was  discovered  that  America  concealed  in  her 
bosom  wealth  untold,  it  was  predicted  that  she  would  lead  the 
world  in  wealth.  When  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock, 
they  brought  into  America  the  salvation  of  Christ,  and  today 
America  is  sending  into  all  the  world  the  gospel  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace.  America  is  surely  coming  into  the  leadership  of  the 
world  in  wealth,  in  education,  and  in  Christianity.  Now  it 
seems  that  the  honor  of  leading  in  this  great  movement  of 
universal  peace  is  destined  to  be  bestowed  upon  America. 

Oh  nation,  the  honor  awaits  you !  The  glory  is  yours ! 
Raise  the  banner  of  peace !  Lead  all  nations  that  have  refused 
to  be  driven  !    Hasten  the  dawning  of  that  brighter  day ! 

This  world  is  longing  for  that  day  to  come  when  the  tie  of 
friendship  and  brotherhood  shall  be  an  unbroken  chain,  holding 
all  nations  in  close  fellowship  with  one  another,  and  when  there 
shall  be  "Peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward  men." 

^»    ^9    e^ 

Ideal  Education 

Since  the  dawn  of  true  civilization,  ideal  education  has  been 
the  standard  of  many  of  our  truly  great  educators.  Every 
day  we  live  we  constantly  meet  persons  who  have  developed 
only  one  or  two  of  the  six  great  sides  of  education,  and  we  see 
constantly  the  need  and  value  of  an  ideal  educational  sys- 
tem. 

What  do  we  mean  by  ideal  education?  It  is  that  which  en- 
ables us  to  be  the  best,  and  do  the  most,  and  get  the  most  out 
of  life.  It  should  open  the  door  of  our  minds,  making  the 
senses  respond  to  the  good,  the  true,  and  the  beautiful.    Again, 
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it  fills  the  store  house  of  the  mind  with  knowledge  and  this 
knowledge  is  so  general  that  it  make  the  universe  seem  like 
onr  home.  An  educated  man  knows  something  and  knows  it 
well,  although  he  can  never  hecome  master  of  any  branch  of 
•earning.  Ideal  education  will  give  a  man  self-knowledge, 
.making  him  familiar  with  his  faults  and  weaknesses.  It  will 
also  cultivate  a  person's  taste,  making  him  love  the  ideal.  And 
finally  the  educated  man  is  happy.  Happiness  consists  in  the 
possession  and  use  of  one's  full  powers.  He  knows  the  truth, 
and  the  truth  has  made  him  free.  He  feels  the  beautiful,  and 
the  beautiful  has  made  him  gentle.  He  wills  the  good,  and  the 
good  has  made  him  strong. 

On  the  other  hand,  education  is  not  a  gift  and  can  be  attain- 
ed only  by  hard  work  and  perservance.  Ideal  education  does 
not  give  us  something  new ;  it  only  developes  the  faculties  that 
lie  dormant  in  the  mind  and  fits  us  to  be  something. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  six  different  sides  of  a  man's  nature 
to  be  developed,  the  spiritual,  moral,  aesthic,  intellectual,  prac- 
tical and  physical. 

The  spiritual  side  of  man  well  developed  will  enable  him  to 
know  right  from  wrong  and  will  show  him  what  his  business  in 
this  world  is.  Perceiving  the  evils  existing  in  society,  the  spir- 
itual man  will  seek  to  establish  a  christ-Hke  peace  over  all  the 
land,  preparing  himself  as  well  as  others  for  the  life  to  come. 
The  study  of  the  Bible  is  necessary  in  the  spiritual  develop- 
ment of  man,  and  it  has  been  said  that  if  a  person  perfectly 
masters  the  Bible  he  will  be  really  an  educated  man.  We  have 
always  had  warm  advocates  of  this  development.  The  most 
familiar  one  to  us  all  is  Christ.  His  life  represents  a  mirror 
into  which  v.^e  may  look  and  which  we  may  use  as  a  standard 
of  our  lives.  We  cannot  think  of  him  as  looking  over  us  to 
restrain  and  reprove,  but  must  think  of  him  as  a  kind  and 
tender  and  compassionate  father  leaving  behind  him  traces  of 
such  a  pure  life  that  we  cannot  help  imitating  it.  With  Mar- 
tin Luther,  "Christianity  was  the  basis  of  all  worthy  living." 

Other  great  pedagogists  will  emphasize  the  moral  develop- 
ment.   In  Herbert  Spencer's  treatise  on  education  a  chapter  is 
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devoted  to  the  morality  of  a  person.  With  him  morahty  was 
the  end  of  education.  He  did  not  associate  morahty  with  re- 
h'gion  or  ethical  principles,  and  he  considered  the  teacher  who 
failed  to  develop  the  moral  side  of  the  pupil  a  failure.  These 
statements  are  much  overdrawn,  for  morality  without  religion 
is  practically  useless,  and  a  person  who  lays  undue  stress  on 
this  one  side  of  development  is  likely  to  become  fanatical. 
"The  practice  of  virtue  is  to  count  far  more  than  lectures  on 
ethics.  It  is  by  doing  good  that  one  becomes  good ;  I  do  not 
know  any  exercise  more  certain  in  its  results.  Occupy  your 
pupil  with  all  good  actions  that  are  in  his  reach ;  let  the  interest 
of  the  poor  ahvays  be  his;  let  him  assist  them  not  only  with 
his  purse,  but  with  his  personal  attentions ;  let  him  serve  them 
protect  them  and  consecrate  to  them  his  person  and  his  time; 
let  him  be  their  advocate ;  he  will  never  have  a  nobler  employ- 
ment." 

We  now  come  to  the  aesthic  side  of  development.  One  of 
the  hardest  and  yet  one  of  the  easiest  things  to  do  is  to  see 
beauty  in  everything.  Often  people  grumble  and  complain 
because  they  hear  other  people  admire  some  painting  or  music 
or  a  master-piece  of  some  kind.  These  things  cannot  appeal 
to  them  because  they  have  not  trained  the  aesthic  side  of  their 
nature.  What  a  pleasure  it  is  to  meet  with  persons  who 
really  see  and  enjoy  the  beauties  around  them !  Once  there 
was  an  old  man  who  lived  in  a  hut  in  a  valley.  Every  morn- 
ing at  day  break  he  would  start  up  the  mountain  side.  On  his 
way  up  the  mountain  he  would  always  stop  at  a  spring  for  a 
drink  and  then  pass  on.  As  he  would  reach  the  top  of  the 
mountain  the  sun  would  just  be  rising.  Taking  off  his  hat  he 
would  say,  "Good  morning,  Mr.  World,  I'm  glad  to  see  you." 
This  simple  story  impresses  upon  us  the  fact  that  if  we  ^really 
open  our  eyes  and  ears  we  can  see  beauty  in  everything.  All 
persons  should  cultivate  the  aesthetic  side  of  their  nature  be- 
cause it  tends  to  soften  their  dispositons  and  make  their 
thoughts  purer  and  holier  and  fill  their  souls  with  adminration. 
The  Athenian  system  was  by  no  means  ideal ;  the  fundamental 
idea  was  not  correct.    This  system  was  overdrawn.    Their  ob- 
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ject  was  to  produce  a  beautiful  Athenian  and  not  a  perfect 
manhood.  The  beautiful  should  not  be  the  supreme  aim  of  life, 
but  should  be  cultivated  equally  with  the  other  faculties. 

Coming  to  the  intellectual  side,  a  great  deal  can  be  said.  In- 
tellectual development  must  be  based  on  a  sound  psychology. 
Joseph  Jacotot,  a  Frenchman,  asserts  that  all  intellects  are 
equal,  and  that  the  attainment  one  makes  depends  on  the  will 
power.  However,  not  every  one  can  agree  with  him.  Physic- 
ians have  made  experiments  on  the  human  brain,  and  have 
found  that  the  brains  of  different  persons  are  exactly  alike  in 
physical  composition.  Yet  there  must  be  some  difference,  be- 
cause all  persons  cannot  learn  the  same  things  regardles  of 
the  fact  that  the  will  power  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge.  Erasmus  entertained  enlightened 
views  concerning  the  education  of  girls.  He  believed  in  the 
intellectual,  as  well  as  in  the  moral  and  domestic  training.  He 
insists  on  the  cultivation  of  the  memory  as  a  source  of  intellec- 
tual culture  and  reproaches  parents  for  not  taking  the  proper 
care  in  the  selection  of  teachers  for  their  children.  Not  only 
the  learning  but  also  the  character  of  the  teacher  affects  the 
pupil.  The  reasoning  power  must  be  cultivated  in  intellectual 
development.  This  culture  is  attainable  by  travel  and  inter- 
mingling Vv^ith  people. 

The  fifth  side  to  be  considered  is  the  practical.  This  may  be 
considered  the  "bread  and  butter"  side  of  life.  It  is  pitiable  to 
see  a  persn  who  is  so  extremely  practical  and  has  no  knowl- 
edge of  other  things,  while  it  is  equally  pitiable  to  see  a  person 
with  all  the  other  developments  and  no  practical  knowledge. 
We  see  these  classes  of  people,  who  do  not  seem  to  think  that 
one  is  essential  to  the  other. 

The  Roman  system  of  education  was  too  practical.  They 
considered  the  building  of  aqueducts  and  framing  of  laws  more 
important  than  the  study  of  art  and  literature.  If  they  had 
laid  more  stress  on  art  and  literature  and  had  combined  it  with 
the  practical,  they  would  have  left  us  a  fine  system  of  educa- 
tion. 

The  last  side  of  development  for  discussion  is  the  physical. 
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People  seem  to  forget  that  their  bodies  are  gifts  and  must  be 
cared  for.  Herbert  Spenser  regarded  heaUh  as  a  duty  and 
maintained  that  it  was  necessary  for  a  man  to  have  a  sound 
physical  constitution.  We  know  from  experience  that  a  person 
who  is  not  strong  physically  is  not  capable  of  doing  and  being 
the  same  that  he  could  be  if  he  were  a  strong  healthy  person. 
Recently  physical  education  in  the  public  schools  is  being  given 
a  more  prominent  place.  This  is  essential  to  ideal  development. 
Too  rhuch  time  and  attention  can  be  given  to  this  side  of  devel- 
opment, allowing  the  others  to  remain  idle,  thus  preventing  the 
highly  developed  physical  man  from  utilizing  his  physcal 
strength  for  some  definite  end.  We  see  now  that  man  alone 
of  all  creatures  needs  education  and  that  this  education  should 
develop  a  perfect  manhood.  This  education  should  be  secured 
not  by  a  poured-in  process,  but  by  a  progressive,  symmetrical 
unfolding  of  the  faculties  from  within.  To  be  usefully  and 
symmetrically  developed,  we  cannot  afford  to  neglect  any  one 
of  these  six  sides  of  development.  "Know  everything  about 
something  and  something  about  everything."  Lock's  idea  was, 
"A  robust  mind  in  a  robust  body;  the  boy  was  to  be  trained 
not  for  the  university,  but  for  the  world."  "Sound  education 
stands  before  me  symbolized  by  a  tree  planted  near  fertilizing 
waters.  A  little  seed  which  contains  the  design  of  the  tree,  its 
form  and  proportions,  is  placed  in  the  soil.  See  how  it  germi- 
nates and  expands  into  trunk,  branches,  leaves,  flowers  and 
fruit.  The  whole  tree  is  an  uninterrupted  chain  of  organic 
parts,  the  plan  of  which  existed  in  its  seed  and  root.  Man  is 
smiliar  to  the  tree.  In  the  new  born  child  are  hidden  those  fac- 
ulties which  are  to  unfold  during  life.  The  individual  and  sep- 
arate organs  of  his  being  form  themselves  into  a  harmonic 
whole,  and  build  up  humanity  into  the  image  of  God." 
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The  Value  of  Physical  Training  Considered  Historically  and 

Theoretically 

In  the  breadth  of  its  aims,  in  the  magnitude  of  its  scope,  in 
its  development  as  a  national  institution,  in  its  many  sided  and 
lasting  influences,  as  wellas  in  the  length  of  its  history  and  the 
splendor  of  its  record,  physical  training  may  be  classed  among 
the  most  noteworthy  achievements  of  human  endeavor.  Look- 
ing back  over  the  history  of  the  past  in  an  endeavor  to  see  the 
attitude  of  the  various  ages  toward  the  physical  training  of 
man's  nature  m  connection  with  his  complete  development, 
we  find  that  almost  every  age  has  given  some  thought  and  ef- 
fort to  this  side  of  instruction. 

Considering  first  the  oriental  nations,  we  find  China  in  a 
state  of  fossilized  tradition  and  in  that  tradition  not  much 
thought  given  to  the  physical  man.  The  same  attitude  is  main- 
tained by  the  Hindu  of  India.  His  ideal  of  happiness  is  a  life 
made  up  of  eating,  drinking  and  sleeping,  and  he  is  therefore 
naturally  averse  to  physical  exertion.  Coming  then  to  Persia  we 
find  an  awakening  to  the  fact  that  man's  body  must  be  cared 
for,  would  it  be  made  to  give  the  best  and  longest  service  in  the 
natural  world.  The  characteristic  of  the  Persian  was  strength 
rather  than  culture.  The  end  of  its  system  of  education  was 
to  fit  the  citizens  for  the  state.  The  boys  were  under  public 
charge,  and  physical  and  moral  training  held  prime  importance. 
The  body  was  strengthened  and  hardened  by  temperate  habits 
in  eating  and  drinking,  by  gymnastics  and  military  exercises, 
and  exposure  to  heat  and  cold.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  the  boy 
was  put  under  severe  discipline  of  military  affairs,  prepared 
for  war,  and  fitted  for  civil  service  in  the  state.  Then  looking 
at  the  educational  system  of  the  ancient  Jews,  we  find  that 
no  provision  was  made  for  physical  training,  and  in  Egypt 
the  same  was  practically  true. 

Coming  then  to  the  ancient  classical  nations,  we  find  more 
attention  given  to  the  training  of  the  body.  Schiller  says,  "To 
throw  the  spear  and  honor  the  god,"  was  the  end  of  man's  edu- 
cation. The  athletic  contest  entered  into  the  worship  of  Greek 
gods  and  heroes.    Time  was  measured  by  a  recurrence  of  the 
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principal  games.  The  system  of  Lycurgus  and  Solon  did  away 
with  wealth  and  commerce,  and  destroyed  pride,  avarice  and 
luxury,  establishing  instead,  a  perpetual  training  camp  for  sol- 
diers. The  gymnasium  ranked  first  among  the  public  buildings 
of  Greece,  because  they  were  "center  points  of  Greek  life." 
The  chief  exercises  and  sports  were  wrestling,  boxing,  running, 
jumping,  throwing  the  discus  and  the  spear.  The  Greek  train- 
ing was  severe,  especially  for  the  Olympic  games,  being  con- 
ducted in  the  open  air,  sometimes  in  the  blazing  sun.  Thorough 
shampooing  and  bathing  of  the  body  after  each  exercise  was 
required.  Their  dietary  was  uniform  and  regulated;  their 
hours  of  sleep  and  practice  were  very  systematic. 

The  "Grecian  physical  training  was  not  based  upon  a  pro- 
found scientific  knowledge  of  the  human  body.  But  through 
their  love  for  beauty  of  form,  their  deep  insight  and  experi- 
ence, types  of  manly  beauty  and  health  were  produced  which 
have  never  been  surpassed.  Athletics  and  gymnastics  have 
never  held  so  dignified  and  prominent  a  part  in  the  life  of  any 
nation  as  they  did  among  the  Greeks.  We  do  not  hope  for  a 
return  of  the  features  of  Grecian  training  on  so  large  a  scale, 
but  the  zeal  and  interest  manifested  by  them  put  into  a  care- 
fully planned  course  of  training  today  would  be  much  in  place. 

The  girls  of  this  period  were  not  wholly  neglected.  The 
ideal  was  to  fit  them  for  the  wives  of  warriors.  They  were  en- 
couraged to  engage  in  gymnastic  exercises  and  training.  The 
Spartan  women  were  admired  by  all  Greece  for  their  develop- 
ment, strength  and  beauty.  We  find  Plato,  Aristotle  and  Xeno- 
phon,  upholding  high  ideals  of  g}^mnastics.  Says  Plato,  "A  good 
education  is  that  which  gives  to  the  body  and  to  the  soul  all  the 
beauty  and  perfection  of  which  they  are  capable."  Aristotle 
held  that  there  were  three  stages  of  development  in  man :  body, 
instincts,  and  reason,  and  that  the  body  was  first  in  order  and 
importance. 

For  the  attitude  of  Rome  we  take  the  echo  of  the  voice  of 
Plutarch.  He  advocates  physical  training  as  a  means  of  build- 
ing up  a  good  constitution  and  a  sound  body  for  military  serv- 
ice.    "Children,"  he  says,  "must  be  sent  to  schools  of  gym- 
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nasties  where  they  may  have  sufficient  employment  that  way 
also.  This  will  conduce  partly  to  a  more  handsome  carriage, 
and  partly  to  the  improvement  of  their  strength.  For  the 
foundation  of  a  vigorous  old  age,  is  a  good  constitution  in 
childhood." 

Coming  on  down  to  the  middle  ages,  we  find  that  the  charac- 
teristic activity  is  warfare.  Education  took  a  turn  according- 
ly from  the  purely  religious  tendency  to  secular  ends.  It  was 
divided  into  two  classes,  knightly  and  burgher.  In  our  dis- 
cussion we  may  consider  the  knightly  class  first.  With  this 
class  physical  culture  received  great  attention ;  polished  man- 
ners were  carefully  cultivated.  A  love  of  knightly  glory  was 
constantly  instilled.  Knightly]  education  was  divided  into 
three  equal  periods.  The  first  seven  years  of  the  young  can- 
didate's life  was  under  the  care  of  his  mother.  After  that  age 
he  was  made  a  page  under  some  knight  where  he  was  instruct- 
ed in  knightly  manners.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was 
made  squire.  Here  his  physical  and  military  education  began. 
He  was  his  master's  constant  companion  in  the  chase,  in  the 
excitement  of  the  tournaments,  and  in  the  dangers  of  battle.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  if  he  had  proved  himself  worthy,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  knightly  order  under  solemn  and  imposing 
ceremonies,  and  from  the  hand  of  some  knight  or  noble  lady 
he  received  his  spurs,  gauntlets  and  suit  of  armor.  The  physi- 
cal training  of  this  time  was  devoted  too  much  to  the  class  of 
nobility  and  did  not  touch  enough  of  the  lower  classes.  Fe- 
male education  along  physical  lines,  as  well  as  the  other,  was 
neglected,  though  among  the  knightly  rank  some  training  was 
given. 

Coming  now  to  the  rise  of  Protestantism,  we  find  the  most 
noteworthy  educators  of  the  day  upholding  in  a  general  and 
literary  way  the  worth  of  bodily  exercise  and  accomplish- 
ments. We  find  Montaigne  in  France,  passing  strong  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  physical  training,  but  not  making  any  great 
efifort  to  engraft  such  training  into  his  reform  ideas  of  educa- 
tion. Martin  Luther,  Melanchthoun,  and  Comenus  in  Germany 
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add  words  of  praise  to  the  fundamental  importance  of  bodily 
training.  John  Milton  recognized  the  harshness  of  Grecian 
training  and  proposed  a  uniting  of  the  praiseworthy  elements 
with  his  system.  He  emphasized  gymnastic  training  and  laid 
especial  stress  upon  martial  training.  Lock  also  laid  great 
stress  upon  physical  training.  Of  the  body  he  says,  "Give  it 
plenty  of  open  air,  exercise,  and  sleep ;  plain  diet,  no  wine  or 
stronk  drink,  very  little  or  no  hysic;  not  too  warm  and  strait 
clothing;  especially  the  head  and  the  feet  kept  cold,  and  the 
feet  often  used  to  cold  and  to  wet."  In  the  hardening  process 
he  mav  err  to  some  extent,  but  most  of  his  rules  are  sound. 

To  Bosedow,  the  first  of  the  philanthropists,  we  owe  the  hon- 
or of  making  the  first  hopeful  effort  to  combine  the  physical 
and  mental  education  in  the  training  of  youth.  In  1774  he 
founded  an  institution  at  Dussan,  called  the  Philanthropinum, 
to  carry  out  Rousseaus  "method  of  nature"  or  to  educate  "so 
that  the  training  of  mind  and  body  shall  serve  to  assist  each 
other."  Payne  in  his  estimate  of  Pestalozzi,  says,  "The  first 
principles  of  education  are  to  be  sought  in  human  nature,  and 
that  this  nature  is  organic,  consisting  of  physical,  intellectual, 
and  moral  capabilities,  ready  and  struggling  to  develop  them- 
selves. Self-development  begins  with  sensations  received 
through  the  senses.  These  sensations  lead  to  perceptions 
which  registered  in  the  mind  as  conceptions  of  ideas,  consti- 
tute the  basis  of  knowledge."  Upon  this  theory  Pestalozzi 
attempted  to  devise  a  system  of  school  gymnastics  that  would 
combine  industrial  and  bodily  training  with  mental  and  moral 
education.  Pestalozzi's  efforts  were  practically  failures.  But 
his  ideas  and  principles  were  put  into  effect  by  his  advocates 
and  followers. 

"The  Protection  of  Health  in  Schools,"  was  a  paper  written 
in  1836  by  Dr.  Lorimer,  of  Prussia,  in  which  he  declared  that 
bodily  and  mental  weakness  were  on  the  increase  among  school 
children,  especially  the  gymnasium  pupils.  This  paper  gave 
rise  to  wide  and  heated  discussions  and  brought  about  in  an 
indirect  way  a  revival  in  school  gymnastics.  In  1842  the  king 
sanctioned  the  idea  of  the   department    of    education,    that 
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"bodily  exercise  should  be  acknowledged  formally  as  a  neces- 
sary and  indispensable  integral  part  of  male  education,  and 
should  be  adopted  as  an  agency  in  the  education  of  the  peo- 
ple." The  king  went  still  further  and  authorized  the  establish- 
ment of  "gymnastic  institutes,  in  connection  with  the  gym- 
nasium, in  the  higher  middle  schools,  the  training  schools  for 
teachers,  and  the  brigade  schools  in  the  army." 

The  present  day  physical  education  in  Europe  is  taking  a 
high  stand.  In  Great  Britain,  France  and  Germany,  physical 
training  is  well  organized  and  of  a  highly  developed  and  ef- 
ficient type.  In  German  cities  there  has  been  a  tendency  to 
supplement  gymnastic  training  by  gymnastic  games  and  out 
door  sports.  In  all  the  schools  much  attention  and  interest  is 
taken  in  the  physical  development.  The  schools  provide  a 
play  ground  as  well  as  gymnasium,  and  Paris,  London,  Berlin 
and  many  such  cities  maintain  public  play  grounds.  The  Uni- 
ted States  has  awaked  to  the  necessity  of  better  training  in  the 
physical  line,  but  the  Scotch,  French  and  English  cities  are  far 
ahead  of  us.  Physical  training  has  not  as  bright  a  history  in 
America  as  it  has  abroad.  This  is  due  in  part,  possibly,  to  the 
prejudices  of  the  teaching  class  and  the  general  public,  and 
to  the  failure  to  comprehend  the  new  physiology  and  psychology 
and  acknowledge  the  just  claims  of  physical  education.  Stern 
says,  "The  body  and  mind  are  like  a  jerkin  and  its  lining;  if 
you  rumple  the  one  you  rumple  the  other.  We  should  remem- 
ber the  inter-dependence  of  body  and  mind,  and  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  separate  the  two  or  to  train  either  independently 
of  the  other.  With  our  enlightened  knowledge  of  brain  and 
nerves  and  muscle  physiology,  the  various  games,  sports  and 
gymnastic  exercises  should  show  wherein  they  are  valuable  as 
a  means  to  manly  and  womanly  development. 

With  the  many  drawbacks  we  are  facing,  the  prospect  is  not 
wholly  dark.  There  are  gleams  of  promise  in  the  sky.  Never 
before  have  the  teachings  of  medical  science  been  so  clear  and 
enthusiastic  as  they  are  today  regarding  the  necessity  and 
means  of  maintaining  the  health  of  the  rising  generations.  Phy- 
siology and  psychology  have  been  made  anew  in  the  last  sixty 
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years  and  the  trustees,  committeemen,  teachers,  and  college 
authorities  are  beginning  to  use  the  weapons  thus  furnished 
them.  The  present  system  of  physical  training  may  be  some- 
what empirical  in  its  nature,  but  the  time  is  at  hand  when 
judgment  is  going  to  be  passed  upon  them  by  disinterested 
scientists  who  are  to  judge  solely  between  claims  and  proof, 
between  good  and  bad.  The  present  system  of  piling  up  ap- 
paratus and  multiplying  gymnasia,  club  houses  and  play 
grounds,  is  doing  much  to  force  the  question  as  to  the  pur- 
pose of  such  appliances  and  the  best  means  of  securing  their 
proper  use. 

Physical  training  has  won,  or  is  fast  winning  a  secure  place 
beside  classical  culture.  A  permanent  or  absolute  victory  of 
realism  is  not  likely  to  take  place,  but  it  is  hoped  that  there 
may  be  such  a  reconciliation  between  "discipline  studies"  and 
"information  studies"  that  they  may  work  side  by  side  for  a 
complete  human  training. 

T.  W.  Simpson, 
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Resolutions 

Whereas  God  in  His  infinite  wisdom  and  all-wise 
providence  has  seen  fit  to  take  from  us  Mr.  G.  Cleve- 
land Thompson,  who  for  three  years  past  was  a  be- 
loved and  loyal  member  of  our  student  body,  and 

Whereas  we  know  and  feel  how  great  is  our  loss, 
we,  the  students  of  the  Presbyterian  College,  do  hereby 
unanimously  adopt  the  following  resolutions : 

First.  That  in  his  death  the  Presbyterian  College 
has  lost  a  most  influential  and  valuable  friend. 

Second.  That  we  extend  our  deepest,  heairtfelt 
sympathy  to  his  family  in  their  sad  bereavement. 

Third.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to 
his  family,  and  another  published  in  the  June  issue  of 
The  Collegian. 

J.  M.  Fewell, 
F.  P.  Anderson, 
P.  D.  Mazyck, 

Committee. 
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$  T.  W.  SIMPSON,  Editor  i» 

The  meeting  of  the  College  Press  Asso- 
The  College  Press  Association  ciatioii  of  South  Carolina,  held  at  Clem- 

son  College,  x\pril  19th  to  21st,  was  pos- 
sibly the  best  in  the  history  of  the  Association. 

The  program  that  was  carried  out  was  truly  of  such  a  na- 
ture that  any  one  interested  in  college  journalism  could  profit 
by  it.  Topics  of  vital  interest  were  brought  up  and  discussed 
in  an  intelligent  and  .interesting  manner. 

The  organization  is  young  in  its  development  and  to  the  gen- 
eral student  class  is  not  a  familiar  branch  of  work  or  type  of 
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development.  One  of  its  greatest  needs  now  is  to  get  in  closer 
touch  with  the  general  college  writers.  This  might  be  helpful 
in  many  ways ;  for  instance,  the  minutes  of  the  meetings  might 
be  published  in  the  magazines  of  the  Association.  If  this  were 
done,  the  representatives  for  each  ensuing  year  would  have 
some  materal  upon  which  to  work.  To  go  to  the  convention 
with  a  definite  knowledge  of  what  had  been  done  in  the  past 
would  give  the  representative  a  more  intelligent  view  of  what 
should  be  done  in  the  future.  If  it  is  possible,  the  minutes  of 
the  convention  recently  held  should  appear  in  the  first  issue  of 
every  magazine  in  the  association  the  coming  year. 


That  season  of  the  year  toward  which 
the  college  man  has  had  his  hopes 
turned  for  the  past  few  weeks  is  upon  us.  With  glad 
hearts  and  a  feeling  of  ease,  books  are  cast  aside;  a 
feeling  of  I-will-forget-everything-that-is-in-any-way-connect- 
ed-with-you  steals  over  us.  But  is  that  just  the  thing  to  do 
and  the  way  to  feel  ?  Most  college  students  spend  a  great  part 
of  their  vacation  reading.  This  reading  is  done  for  a  pastime 
or  for  pleasure.  The  question  arises,  what  shall  I  read? 
The  fact  that  our  college  course  requires  a  given  amount  of 
reading  should  suggest  an  answer.  Our  English  course  calls 
for  a  great  deal  of  parallel  reading  in  the  English  classics,  a 
study  of  poetry,  fiction,  and  plays.  To  get  our  pleasure,  pass 
our  time,  and  prepare  for  work  that  is  ahead,  can  we  not  map 
out  a  course  of  reading  along  this  line  and  thus  gain  time  while 
we  enjoy  vacation? 


To  Next  Ytar's  Staff 


To  have  completed  a  task  gives  a 
feeling  of  satisfaction,  the  degree  of 
which  is  measured  in  proportion  as  the  work  done 
approaches  perfection.  Measured  by  this  standard,  it  is  not 
possible  for  many  of  the  college  magazine  stafifs  to  end  their 
year's  work  completely  satisfied.  But  they  can  all  feel  that 
they  have  met  with  peculiar  difficulties,  to  overcome  some  and 
to  be  overcome  by  some;  that  they  have  worked  hard,  and  in 
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working  gained  information  and  experience ;  that  they  have 
finished  a  part  of  an  unfinished  work  and  turned  the  task  over 
to  successors.  While  one  staff  can  not  hand  their  experience 
down  to  the  next,  they  can  give  them  their  best  wishes  for 
success  and  offer  them  a  comfortable  position  where  they 
may  put  forth  their  efforts  to  upbuild  college  journalism. 

To  the  191 1  and  '12  editors  The  Collegian  wishes  good  suc- 
cess and  a  step  forward  in  their  endeavors. 

^  ^*  ^ 

EXCHANGE  DEPARTMENT  | 
I 

C.  W.  TAYLOR,  Editor  <l> 

When  the  Exchange  editor  finds  himself  confronted  by  a 
pile  of  magazines  which  demand  his  inspection,  it  is  with  a 
feeling  of  embarrassment  and  also  of  anticipated  pleasure  that 
he  begins  the  task  of  criticising;  of  embarrassment  because  of 
the  number  of  magazines  before  him,  and  of  the  responsibility 
of  giving  a  just  valuation  of  the  magazine  and  its  contents;  of 
pleasure  because  it  is  an  enjoyable  task — that  of  reading  the 
diversified  compositions  of  others. 

But  should  we  shrink  from  the  duty  of  criticism?  Should 
not  the  feeling  of  pleasure  have  greater  weight  with  the  Ex- 
change editor  than  the  feeling  of  embarrassment?  The  object 
of  this  department  is  to  try  to  stimulate  the  different  maga- 
zines to  greater  efforts  toward  perfection,  and  to  help  raise 
the  standard  of  the  college  journal,  and  with  this  aim  in  view 
there  should  be  pleasure  connected  with  the  duties  of  the  Ex- 
change department. 

The  Exchange  editor,  by  making  his  department  strong,  may 
strengthen  his  own  magazine  and  also  help  improve  the  other 
publications,  thus  aiding  in  raising  the  standard  of  college 
journalism. 


When  we  open  the  Charleston  College  Magazine  we  are  dis- 
appointed in  finding  only  one  poem  and  only  a  few  other  arti- 
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cles.  Although  the  Hterary  matter  is  good,  the  magazine 
would  have  been  greatly  strengthened  by  a  greater  number  of 
articles.  The  lone  poem  is  good.  "The  Crowning  of  Semi- 
ramis"  is  an  original  play  of  one  scene,  but  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion rather  abruptly.  "The  Mystery  of  The  Unknown 
Lake"  is  a  good  story  and  very  interestingly  told.  The  style  is 
somewhat  like  that  of  Poe,  and  the  author  shows  good  des- 
criptive talent.  "The  Irony  of  Fate"  also  is  a  good  story  and 
shows  talent.  The  essay  "The  Secondary  Schools  of  South 
Carolina"  is  a  well  written  and  thoughtful  composition.  The 
author  recognizes  a  true  state  of  affairs  and  one  which  is  in 
much  need  of  correction.  The  editorials  are  very  goodf. 
Special  mention  is  due  the  Exchange  department,  as  the  editor 
has  evidently  studied  the  magazines  criticized  and  has  written 
his  department  in  an  original  and  interesting  manner. 


The  Newberry  Stylus  is  a  very  interesting  and  well  arranged 
magazine,  and  it  is  with  pleasure  that  we  read  its  contents. 
The  poems  are  good,  although  the  one  entitled  "Reveries"  is 
somewhat  irregular  in  meter.  "American  Extravagance"  is  a 
worthy  criticism  of  the  standard  of  living  to  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  aim.  The  author  clearly  shows  that  such  waste,  as 
American  extravagance  necessitates,  is  truly  a  crime.  "The 
Ungarded  Gate"  in  which  the  author  points  to  the  danger  of 
allowing  too  many  immigrants  to  enter  this  country,  and  "The 
Nation's  Inhumanity,"  which  is  an  appeal  for  the  betterment 
of  the  lower  classes  of  society,  are  both  forcefully  written 
articles.  The  three  stories  are  not  up  to  the  standard  of 
stories  of  the  college  magazine.  They  are  not  interesting.  The 
editorials  are  well  written. 


We  gratefully  acknowledge  the  following  exchanges  and 
hope  to  see  them  again : 

Davidson  College  Magazine,  Student  Life,  College  Chips, 
Carolinian,  Erothesian,  Wofford  College  Journal,  Erskinian, 
Palmetto,  College  of  Charleston  Magazine,  Gold  Bug,  Win- 
throp     Journal,    Clemson     Chronicle,    Criterion,    Newberry 
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Stylus,  Limestone  Star,  Lutheran  Mirror,   Crescent,   Acorn, 
Waynesboro  Collegian,  and  Chats. 


COURTSHIP  OF  A  SON  OF  A  SWAT. 
They  were  seated  in  the  parlor  and  the  Hghts  were  burning 

dim; 
Pie  was  a  diamond  hero — she  a  fan  quite  fair  and  trim. 
But  they  knew  not,  as  he  opened  up  the  game  of  murmuring 

"love," 
That  father  was  the  umpire  on  the  stairway  just  above. 

"I  like  your  form" — he  led  off  first — "with  me  you've  made  a 

hit— 
You've  got  the  curves — you've  got  the  speed,  and  you   are 

looking  fit — 
Now,  if  with  you,  my  turle  dove,  I  make  a  hit  likewise, 
Won't  you  improve  my  single  state  and  make  a  sacrifice? 

"I'll  never  play  too  far  off  base,"  he  whispered  in  her  ear — 
"My  salary  whip  has  got  the  stuff  to  put  'em  over,  dear ; 
Just  give  the  signal  for  a  'steal'  and  I'll  no  longer  roam. 
And  when  I  slide  into  the  plate,  please  call  me  safe  at  home." 

"I've  got  to  have  the  dope  complete,"  the  maiden  softly  sighed ; 
"Show  me  your  baiting  average  in  Mr.  Bradstreet's  guide; 
It  takes  a  lot  of  speed  these  days,  with  cunning  and  intrigue. 
To  win  a  battle  now  and  then  within  the  Grocer's  League. 

"But    give    me    errorless    support" — his    heart    here    took     a 

bound — 
"And  let  me  live  in  big  league  style,  and  I  may  come  around ; 
Unwarp  the  tangle  from  the  dope,  and  you  can  cop  the  bet. 
We'll  play  a  double-header,  pal,  on  any  date  you  set." 

He  started  to  warming  up  at  once,  and  with  a  happy  sigh 
He  whipped  one  fast  around  her  neck — the  other  was  waist 

high. 
But  here  the  umpire  butted  in.     She  said,  "Oh  father,  please 
Don't  call   him   out;  he's   showing  me   how    they   work  the 

squeeze." 
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The  old  man  gave  an  irate  snort  and  said,  "I'll  help  the  fun 
By  showing  him  another  play  that's  called  the  'hit  and  run.' 
He  swung  like  Wagner  at  his  best — a  sole-inspiring  clout — 
Tlie   Son   of   Swat   slid   down    the   steps,   the   umpire   yelled, 
"You're  out !" 

—Ex. 

e^    e*«    ej« 

I                              LOCAL  DEPARTMENT  | 

*  ^ 

i  T.  C.  BROWN,  Editor  % 

Good,  quoting:  "If  any  man  compels  you  to  go  with  him 
one  mile,  go  with  him  twain.  If  he  takes  away  your  coat,  give 
him  your  pants  also." 


Green — How  were  the  exercises  at  the  Presbyterian  Church 
today  ? 

Land — They  were  good. 

Head — Oh,  yes.     It  was  "university"  day. 


"Rat"  Fulton  says  there  is  one  thing  sure.     He  never  heard 
of  any  A.  R.  P.'s  until  he  came  to  Clinton. 


Prof.  W. — Mr.  Copeland,  name  some  of  the  orators  of  the 
Revolutionary  period. 

Copeland — Dante  and  Poe. 


McLucas  says  he  is  going  to  have  him  a  time  when  school 
closes,  if  he  has  to  spend  thirteen  cents  a  week. 


Anderson  to  Prof.  M. — I  don't  understand  where  you  get 
that  six. 

Prof.  M. — It  is  just  this  way :  five  and  one  are  six. 


Brownlee  says  there  is  a  large  crowd  of  Congarians  (Hun- 
garians) near  Abbeville. 
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Prof.  W. — Mr.  Graham,  give  the  drift  of  thought  in  "Gul- 
liver's Travels?" 

Graham — Professor,  I  don't  know.  I  don't  know  whether 
it's  my  fault  or  the  writer's. 

Prof.  W. — It  is  not  the  writer's,  I  am  sure. 


Head  says  he  is  very  fond  of  "optionary"  questions. 


Prof.  W. — Mr.  Green,  what  is  the  plot  in  Hamlet? 
Green — To  kill  the  King,  Professor. 


"Fattie"  Adams  to  Simpson — Lend  me  a  nickle  to  put  in  the 
collection  tonight. 

Simpson — Here  it  is. 

"Fattie"— That's  all  right.  I  forgot.  My  girl  will  sit  in  the 
choir  tonisrht. 


*&' 


Lanr!  to  Miller,  D. — What  part  do  you  sing? 
Miller— "Barrel-tone." 


"Stick"  (Davis)  on  seeing  the  glass  on  the  pipe  organ  at  the 
Presbyterian  Church  said,  "I  see  the  glass,  but  where  is  the 
comb  and  brush?" 


Messrs,  J.  B.  Frazer,  of  1909,  and  J.  S.  McGregor,  of  1910, 
spent  a  short  while  on  the  campus  a  few  days  ago. 


We  are  pleased  to  know  that  Mr.  C.  D.  Fulton,  of  191 1,  has 
been  offered  a  position  as  assistant  professor  in  this  college. 
Mr.  Fulton  has  distinguished  himself  in  his  class-room  work, 
and  we  feel  sure  that  he  will  be  of  great  help  to  the  college. 


On  March  19th,  a  delightful  reception  was  given  by  the 
Eukosmian  Literary  Society  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  J.  F.  Jacobs 
to  their  friends  of  the  college  and  town.  Refreshments  were 
served,  which  added  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  occasion. 
Every  one  present  reported  a  very  delightful  time. 
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On  the  evening  of  May  22nd,  Prof,  and  Mrs.  A.  V.  Martin 
entertained  at  their  home  the  ball  team  and  the  Junior  and 
Senior  classes.  At  8:30  the  guests  were  assembled,  thereupon 
games  were  played,  and  refreshments  were  served.  Every  one 
present  reported  having  had  a  very  tine  time. 


The  following  orators  were  elected  for  the  June  contest: 
From  the  Eukosmian,  Messrs.  J.  M.  Fewell,  E.  A.  Fuller, 
and  W.  S.  Fewell;  from  the  Philomathian,  Messrs.  J.  M. 
Lemmon  and  T.  C.  Brown. 


The  following  Collegian  staff  was  elected  for  the  year  com- 
ing: 

Editor-in-Chief,  R.  P.  Austin ;  Business  Manager,  T.  C. 
Brown ;  Assistant  Business  Manager,  J.  M.  Fewell ;  Literary 
Editors,  T.  A.  Nickles,  E.  A.  Fuller;  Exchange  Editor,  F.  P. 
Anderson ;  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Editor,  J.  Horton ;  Local  Editor,  W. 
S.  Fewell ;  Athletic  Editor,  J.  Simpson ;  Alumni  Editor,  G.  W. 
Taylor. 


The  folowing  officers  were  elected  in  the  literary  societies : 
Eukosmian — President,  E.  A.  Fuller ;  Vice-President,  J.  M. 
Fewell;  Secretary,  H.  W.  Plead;  Critic,  R.  P.  Austin;  Moni- 
tor, L.  Leamon :  Treasurer,  D.  J.  Brimm ;  Corresponding 
Secretary,  H.  D.  Smith ;  Seargant-at-Arms,  G.  L.  Davis ;  Con- 
ductor, B.  Fulton. 

Philomathian — President,  T.  C.  Brown ;  Vice-President,  P. 
D.  Mazyck ;  Critic,  C.  D.  Fulton ;  Secretary,  G.  H.  Nickles ; 
First  Monitor,  A.  R.  Register ;  Second  Moniter,  G.  H.  Adams ; 
Corresponding  Secretary,  D.  B.  Green ;  Treasurer,  J.  M.  Lem- 
mon; Chaplain,  J.  S.  Land;  Door-keeper,  M.  Q.  Petty;  Con- 
ductor, J.  T.  Boyd. 
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I  Y.  M.  C.  A,  DEPARTMENT 

t  

4h  

/^  E.  A.  FULLER,  Editor  ^ 

The  members  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  have  recently  had  the 
privilege  of  hearing  some  very  fine  addresses.  Rev.  Mr.  C. 
Lewis  Fowler  made  one  of  the  finest  talks  that  have  ever  been 
made  in  our  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hall  on  the  afternoon  of  May  7th. 
His  subject  was,  "Whence  come  I,  whither  go  I,  and  what  am 
I  ?"  He  made  it  very  clear  that  every  young  man  has  the 
ability  to  make  life  worth  living  by  harmonizing  his  spirit, 
mind,  and  body,  and  by  having  some  definite  aim  in  view. 
Prof.  E.  H.  Hall  and  others  have  also,  by  their  addresses, 
made  the  boys  determine  to  aspire  to  higher  things. 

On  the  evening  of  May  8th,  the  college  students  and  town 
friends  of  the  college,  enjoyed  a  measuring  party  given  by  the 
students.  The  purpose  of  the  party  was  to  raise  money  to 
finish  paying  for  a  piano  that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  recently 
bought.  Delightful  refreshments  were  served  in  the  college 
dining  hall.  After  this  the  crowd  went  over  to  the  administra- 
tion building,  where  they  enjoyed  themselves  very  much. 

Surely  every  member  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  knows  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Association  in  college  life.  Fellow  members,  if 
you  do,  let  the  writer  urge  you  to  tell  other  sudents  what  it 
means  to  neglect  this  part  of  their  college  course.  This  is  a 
duty  that  you  owe  to  your  fellow  students.  We  have  almost 
completed  another  year's  work,  of  which  we  should  be  proud, 
but  let  us  make  next  year's  work  still  better.  Remember 
that  the  time  to  work  for  Y.  M.  C.  A.  members  will  be  next 
fall  when  all  the  new  boys  come  in.  Let  us  put  this  work  be- 
fore all  other  college  work  and  determine  to  make  the  new 
boys  conclude  that  it  will  be  a  serious  mistake  for  them  not  to 
become  active  members  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  the  beginning  of 
their  college  career.    This  can  be  done  if  we  will  do  it. 


College  Boys^  Patronize  Our  Advertisers 

Furniture 
W.  B.  Farr  Cooper  Trading  Co. 

Drugs  and  Stationery 
Clinton  Pharmacy.  Young's  Pharmacy 

Hardware 
J.   I.  Copeland. 

Professional. 
Dr.  J.  W.  Davis  Dr.  Bailey 

Dry  Goods  and  Clothing. 
Dillard  &  Dillard  M.  S.  Bailey 

Copeland-Stone  Co. 

Banks 
First  National  Bank  The  Commercial  Bank 

Groceries 
Simpson  Grocery  Co.  J.  W.  Copeland  Co. 

Jewelry 
W.  O.  Roberts  James  Allan  &  Co. 

Fleming  Bros. 

Colleges   and  Seminaries 

Columbia  Theological  Seminary;  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary; Presbyterian  College  of  South  Carolina;  University 
College  of  Medicine. 

Pressing  Club 
The  Clinton  Pressing  Club. 

Markets 
The  Country  Market. 

Barber  Shop 
A.  B.  Galloway. 

Repair  Shop 
Coleman  &  Coleman. 

Printers 
Band  &  White. 


VY/HEN  you  need  anything 
for  your  room,  in  the  way 
of  Furniture,  Druggets,  Rugs, 
Shades,  Pictures,  Stoves,  etc., 
come  in  and  look  over  our  stock. 
You  will  find  here  the  largest 
assortment  to  select  from,  the 
very  latest  patterns  and  designs 
and  the  most  reasonable  prices. 
Fix  your  room  cozily  and  at- 
tractively with  appropriate  furn- 
ishings from  Farr's.  We  carry 
only  Quality  goods  from  the 
best  and  biggest  manufacturers 
in  the  United  States.  :  :  : 
Just  received  a  few  days  ago  a 
solid  car  of  the  most  attractive 
Furniture  ever  exhibited  in 
Clinton.  See  our  floor  display 
any  time  you  are  over  this  way, 
and  give  us  a  call  whether  you 
want  anything  or  not— it's  a 
pleasure  to  show  you  through 
our  large,  handsome  stock  of 
Furniture  of  every  description. 

<=f^oo^=> 


W.  B.  Farr,  Clinton,  S.  C, 


§  The  World's  Best  Wearables  g 

H  FOR  MEN  OF  ALL  AGES  S 

W  Our  Clothes  are  designed  and  made  for  men  w 

w  who  are  unwilling  to  wear  the  "ordinary"  sort  v-f 

tff  of   clothes    found   anywhere   and   everywhere —  tjf 

•;•  they   are    made    for    men     who    want    correct  ^ 

M  Clothes — for  men  who  want  the  world  to  see  M 

M  they  know  how  to  dress.  M 

§  SUITS  $12.50,  $15.00,   $17.50   to  $25.00  § 
S  SHOES  FOR  MEN  WHO  KNOW  g 

Yt  The  man  who  likes  a  graceful  as  well  as  a  Y;;^ 

w  comfortable  shape  to  his  Shoes  will  do  himself  w 

w  a  good  turn  by  turning  his  feet  in  this  direction.  w 

ci  Our  Fall   Shoes  will  tell  the  story  of  their  ci 

W  goodness  in  very  short  order,  if  you  will  call  to  jr^ 

W  see  them.  M 

g       SHOES  $3.00,  $3.50,  $4.00  to  $6.00        g 

n  ^=^=======^^^=^  n 

H         WE  SHOW  THE  CORRECT  STYLES  IN  Q 

J3  HABERDASHERY  Jij 

ci  The  Tie,  the  Shirt,  the  Collar,  the  Cuffs,  the  tjf 

W  Gloves — in   fact,  all  his  Haberdashery  must  be  {^ 

M  "just  right."  M 

M  When  you  come  here  you  will  find  the  latest  M 

y^  and  best  ideas  on  the  market,  and  the  prices  will  ^ 

JJ  be  right.  JUj 

g  M.  S.  Bailey  &  Sons  g 

M  The  Store  of  Good  Things  to  Wear  JlJ 

§  CLINTON  -  -  South  Carolina  § 

HJ:tJ::{n}::tHttHnnnn}:(J:tn}:tX:innni:tni:( 


u  u 

§  Our  Business  § 

§  Has  Increased  § 

S  ^ 

J;;^  wonderfully  within  the  past  year.    We  believe  it  W 

*^  is  because  we  have  had  XX 

H  The  Best  Groceries  § 

13  The  Largest  Assortment  § 

IK  The  Cleanest  Store  § 

j:(  The  Best  Service  § 

H  The  Right  Prices  § 

J;;J  We  thank  you  for  your  patronage.    We  solicit  a  W 

M  continuance  of  it.  M 

S  tt 

§  Simpson  Grocery  Componv  § 

§  CLINTON,  S.  C.  S 

n  n 

n  n 
nnnmmnntm  attntrunnnnnttnE 


I  MEN'S  "fIXIN'S"  i 

§  i 

H  Men  always  like  to  have  a  place  to  go  for  what-  JX 

JJ  ever  they  want  in  FURNISHINGS.     A  place  JJ 

w  where  they  are  sure  of  getting  all  that's  right  up  W 

tjf  to  the  moment  in  style.    Many  good  dressers  for  w 

W  this  very  reason  have  anchored  themselves  to  this  tff 

M  store.  M 

§  THE  BEST , THE  LATEST  § 

H  The  Correct  Thing  is  Always  Here  n 

C?  Shoes,  Hats,  Collars,  Ties,  Gloves,  Shirts,  Un-  W 

Cf  derwear,  Hosiery,  Belts,  Fancy  and  White  Vests,  v-^ 

M  Night  Shirts,  Pants,  Alpaca  and  Mohair  Sum-  tj 

M  mer  Coats,  Hand  Bags,  Suit  Cases,  Umbrellas  W 

JiJ  and  many  other  things  we  haven't  space  to  men-  M 

JJ  tion.  H 

w  We  have  many  exclusive  creations  you'll  be  Yf 

w  unable  to  find   in   other   stores,  but  remember,  w 

jr\  please,  that  our  prices  are  always  as  low  as  qual-  w 

M  ity  will  admit.    Never  Fancy.  *^ 

I  Dillard  &  Dillard  1 

n  THE  ONE  PRICE  STORE  K 

H  5 

}l{  Jno.  B.  Stetson                       Edwin  Clapp  M 

tl  Hats                                     Shoes  H 

n  n 

n  n 


^  U 

g  The  Presbyterian  College  n 

S  tt 

S                                                OF H 

g  SOUTH     CAROLINA  g 

»  13 

*2*  is   owned   by   the   six   Presbyteries   constituting  M 

M  the   Synod  of  South  Carolina.     It  has  a  large  XX 

M  Campus  and  ^ 

g  n 

^  HANDSOME  BUILDINGS  § 

§  BEAUTIFULLY  SITUATED  g 

w  With  a  strong  Faculty  and  a  choice  of  eight  O 

tjf  courses  leading  to  degrees,  it  invites  the  young  M 

tz  men  of  South  Carolina  to  come  and  receive  the  M 

*-^  advantages  offered.  XX 

W  The   Second  Term  Will  Begin  XX 

XX  n 

Yl  January  4,  1911  g 

W  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  TO  C* 

g  A.  E.  SPENCER,  H 

vi  Clinton,  S.  C.                      Acting  President.  5 


It's  a  Very  Good  Thing  for  You 

that  this  store  is  here,  and  that 
it's  well  stocked  with  such 
clothes  as 

HART  SCHAFFNER  &  MARX 
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have  made  for  us.  It 
gives  you  an  oppor- 
tunity to  buy  clothes 
such  as  you  get  no- 
where else;  the  best 
clothes   made. 

We're  prepared  to 
outfit  you  with  other 
good  things  to  wear 
also ;  shoes,  hats, 
shirts,  underwear, 
hosiery,  gloves.  You 
can't  go  wrong  here 
on  quality  and  style. 

Suits  $20  to  $25. 
Overcoats     $18     to 
$22.50. 


./^  THE 
NO  NAME'" 
HAT 


This    store    is    the  home  of  Hart  Schaff- 
ner  &  Marx  clothes. 

COPELAND- STONE  CO. 

Clinton,  South  Carolina 
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Will  receive  careful  attention  in  every  detail — 
Style,  Paper,  Presswork  and  Delivery — if 
intrusted  to  us.         :         :         :         :         :         : 


WE  MAKE  A  SPECIALTY  OF 

College  Work 


and  are  sure  we  can  please 
you.  We  print  the  Wofford 
Journal,  Fitting  School  Record, 
Converse  Concept,  Clinton 
Collegian  and  The  Argus     :     : 


BAND 

& 
WHITE 

Prtntrra 

SPARTANBURG,  S.C, 
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tt  FOR  M 

s  Jewelry,  Class  Pins,  Rings  g 

Xt  AND  PRESENTS,  GET  OUR  PRICES  JJ 

Vt  We  have  a  Special  Fountain  Pen  y^ 

M  for  Students  at  75  cents  and  $1.  M 

g  JAMES  ALLAN  &  CO.  g 

w  285  King  Street                           Charleston,  S.  C.  Q 

tt  H 

H  OVER  FIFTY  YEARS  IN  BUSINESS  JJ 

H        H 

n  Columbia  Theological  Seminary  JH 

§  COLUMBIA,  s.  c.  § 

^  WILLIAM  M.  McPHEETERS,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  M 

t(  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Literature  and  Ex-  M 

}I!t  egesis.  U 

M  HENRY  ALEXANDER  WHITE,  D.  D.,  Ph.  H 

^  D. — Professor  of  New   Testament  Litera-  ^ 

Yt  ture  and  Exegesis.  ^ 

J3  WILLIAM  T.  HALL,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.—Profes-  J^ 

w  ^or  0/  Didatic  and  Polemic  Theology.  w 

w  RICHARD  C.   REED,   D.   D.,   LL.   D.—Pro-  j^ 

w  fessor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Church  w 

ipi  Polity.  w 

wi  Session   begins    September    19.     For   further  O 

g  information,   apply  to  DR.   McPHEETERS,  ^ 

M  Chairman  of  the  Faculty.  M 


§  The  Commercial  Bank    § 

§  OF  CLINTON,  S.  C.                         S 
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J3  J.  D.  BELL,  President              H.  D.  HENRY,  Cashier       H 
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§  Shoes,  Gents,  furnishings,  Etc.  n 

n  n 

XX  You  will  find  it  to  your  interest  to  see  our  line        ^ 

^  We  always  carry  a  full  line  of                     O 

g  GROCERIES,    CANNED    GOODS,      g 

H  CANDIES,  ETC.                          H 
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If  we  please  you,  tell  others;  if  not,  tell  us. 
WE  >VANT  YOUR  TRADE 


-GO  TO- 


A.  B.  GALLOWAY'S 

BARBER  SHOP 

To  have  your  work  done. 

The   First   National   Bank 

OF  CLINTON,  S.  C. 

CAPITAL  $50,000.00 

WE    APPRECIATE    YOUR    BUSINESS 

FOR 


Nice  Fresh  Beef,  Pork,  Oysters,  Sausage, 
Fish,  Kid,  and  Prompt  Service 


PHONE 


THE  COUNTRY  MARKET 

Phone  98  Clinton,  S.  C. 

R.  F.   ADAIR,  Proprietor 
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n  The  Clinton  Pressing  Club  u 

*^                         Pressing  and  CCecining  M 

Q  All  Work  Guaranteed.     Terms  $1.00    per   month.  M 

A  III 

Q                                     Bell  Phone  142  w 

§  L.  B.  &  J.  WILL  DILLARD,  Managers  § 

n  — n 

§           DR.  J.  W.  DAVIS  g 

Q                                           ^      OFFICE  a 

^             REAR  OF  CLINTON  PHARMACY  5 
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^  Phone  38  W 

M  :  n 

g              10    PERCENT    OFF  g 

w  To  the  Students  of  the  College,  we  will  allow  iZ^ 

tff               a  discount  of   lo  per  cent,  on  all  Jewelry  M 

rj^               purchased    of   us,   except   Diamond   Rings.  W 

n               GIVE  us  A  TRIAL  ORDER.  M 

§  FLEMING  BROS.,  Jewelers,  Lauren,,  s.  c.  S 
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^  The  Bottom  Knocked  Out  Of  All  Prices  ^ 

M                     COMMENCING  NOV.  1ST.  H 
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n  COOPER   TRADING    CO.  H 

^                  .                    .  M 

^  To   put    Business   on  Cash  Basis.     Will  Save  You  VJ 

XX                              Big  Money.     TRY  US.  tf 
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Office  Hours 


S  DR.  T.  L.  W.  BAILEY  § 

M  Residence  Phone  30.  M 
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w  Coleman  &  Coleman's  Bicycle  Shop  w 
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H  Union  Theological  Seminary  n 

^  RICHMOND,  VA  H 

W  A  fully  equipped  Seminary,  with  a  practical  course  W 

^  of  study  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  D.     Special  at-  Cj 

J5  tention  is  given  to  the  courses  in  the  English  Bible,  H^ 

W  Sunday  School  Work,  Evangelism  and  Missions.    No  W 

C*  charge   for   room  rent  or   tuition.     Lights,   fuel   and  ZJl 

n  board  at  cost.     One  hundredth  annual  session  begins  JA 

W  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  September,  191 1.    For  cat-  W 

tt  alogue  apply  to                 W.  W.  MOORE,  President.  O 

yX  ESTABLISHED  1892  H 

jH  Stephen   Lane  Folger  jj 

w  IKanufacturing  J'evoeCer  w 

JiJ  180  BROADWAY,        ....       NEW  YORK  J;^ 
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w  Gold,  Silver  and  Bronze  Medals  w 
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University  College  of  Medicine 


RICHMOND.    VIRGINIA 


NEW  BUILDING 

To  be  ready  for  Session  of  1910-11 

MCDICINE-DENTISTRY-PHARMACY 

Send  for  Bulletin-Announeement 


IF  IT  IS  TO  BE  HAD  AT  A  DRUG  STORE 

YOUNG  HAS  IT! 


.Drugs 
Cold  Drinks 
Tobacco 
Candy 


Toilet  Articles 
Ice  Cream 
Cigars 
Stationery 


THE  COLLEGE  BOYS'  PATRONAGE  IS 
SOLICITED 

YOUNG'S  PHARMACY 

Clinton,  S.  C. 
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The  Clinton  Pharmacy 


Inc.  # 


I 

1  (THE  CORNER  DRUG  STORE)       •         ■ 


^ V 

DRUGS       i 


Prescriptions  Carefully  Compounded 

I  Phone  your  wants  to  ^ 

No.l  I 


L.  McD.  KENNEDY,  Phar.  D.  Mgr. 


• 


AGENTS  FOR 

Nunnally^s  Candies 

Waterman's  Fountain  Pens 
Kodaks  and  Supplies 

•  

Spalding's  Athlef !c  Goods       a 

I 

Phone  No.  1,  Clinton,  S,  C.     • 


I 


